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the alpine garden. 


Darlin<rtonia the liquor does not seem to be very strong, and 
the Plant found that some flies crawled out, but it did not 
seern on that account to revert to its doors, which remain 
closed but it turned its tube over at the top like a hood or 
bell, and swelled it like the hood of a cobra, and thus turned 
the aperture to the under side, making it much more difficult 
for the flies to escape. But even this did not seem enough, 
so it made a skylight in the top of the hood, to attract and 
retain the flies till they succumbed to the fumes. 

But the appointed space is closing in, and we have not yet 
got to the geographical aspect, the most important of all, for in 
an Alpine Garden we illustrate all the ends of the earth, and 
we can have the lovely calandrinia umbellata from the high 
lands of tropic Brazil side by side with leptinella scariosa, the 
last plant found in the frozen desolation of the South Pole ; 
or, epilohium Jleischeri from the boiling springs of Iceland, 
with aciphyllas from New Zealand or nier ember gia from India. 
For the high mountains of the tropics correspond in tem- 
perature with the sea-level of higher latitudes, and so 
with judgment we can grow many apparently impossible 
things. 


Then if perforce we cut this subject very short, we are 
confronted with the Natural history of the Alpine Garden — 
loads, ants, millipedes, wireworms, cats, starlings, slugs and 
snails. A treatise on each, and especially on varieties of 
slugs and snails with their curious rotation of seasons, and 
where they go in the intervals, and how to guard against 
them but no puzzle would be so great as being compelled 

to nd out a place to stop, in the “Alpine Garden as a means 
of education.” 


H. B., 1897. 


PARENT AND TEACHER ; HOME AND 

SCHOOL. 

By Lilie J. Chudleigh. 

[^Continued from page 582.) 

From about fourteen to eighteen many girls are at school 
at a distance from their homes, and during this period, often 
the most impressionable of a girl’s life, personal intercourse 
with her parents is limited to the holidays. Such being the 
case, the importance of this period to the parents for keeping 
and increasing their influence over their children is 
incalculable. 

Separated for months at a time from home and its duties, 
the latter are apt to be lost sight of, and when the time comes 
to resume them they appear irksome and distasteful or 
perhaps merely unnecessary or trivial. The life of a 
boarding-school is to the majority of girls both interesting 
and stimulating, and while for many reasons the advantages 
of such a life are considerable, there exists a very real danger 
that a quiet home life may appear by contrast dull and devoid 
of interest. The great safeguard against this is the hold 
which the home should retain on the mind and heart of a gir 
by means of her periodical holiday visits to it. Besides the 
gLeral principles which I have indicated, there is one specia 
point that it is desirable to insist on, especially with girls, that 
is that each one should have a definite duty in connection 
with the life of the home, which she performs regularly during 
the holidays, and only resigns as it were temporarily on 
returning to School. T believe it is difficult to overestimate 
the strength of such an apparently slender tie ; it appeals 
strongly to the imagination and the emotions that it becomes 

“ "it :ttr7b“?rdf„;-fchoo: must of necessity touch 
life of the pupils at more points and more ^ 

of a day-school, l-or the time, school and home have to 
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combined, and the former has to take up m addition to the 
intellectual work, which is the chief province, the direct 
moral and religious training which is more particularly the 
work of the parent. I do not wish to infer that a day-school 
cannot give the latter, but I do consider that it does so for 
the most part indirectly, though none the less effectively on 
that account. But when a girl is separated from her natural 
guides, time should be found for definite teaching on the.se 
subjects, otherwise they are apt to be treated as of minor 
importance or even lost sight of altogether. Connected with 
*this arises the question as to the method of spending the 
.Sunday at school. There are some hours which have to 
be filled up in addition to the time set apart for the public 
worship of God. Of th«se a short time should undoubtedly 
be given to definite religious teaching. By this I do not 
mean doctrinal teaching — if doctrine is to be taught, I should 
most certainly relegate it to the lessons of the week — but a 
study of the word of God and its application to the 
circumstances of every-day life. lo many, the young 
especially, the sermons heard have no direct personal 
application, and such an application of the Divine teaching 
must be made if it is to influence habitually life and conduct. 

Ihere should be opportunity for quiet thought for those so 
inclined, a sufficient supply of good — not goody-goody books, 
conversation should be kindly but firmly diverted from 
rivolous topics, and when to these things is added the 
opportunity of hearing and sharing in good music, the day 
may e indeed a day of rest and gladness, and the “ long 

n ays of which one hears now and again will cease to 
exist. ° 


exist. 


of a must play a very important part in the life 

voun{r°<^-^i'"^n^^!L!°°V slight task to cultivate in 

suitable '*^1^ ^ ^ fii^ding for themselves healthy and 

for in thT ^ “ finding for themselves,” 

•sbould bp period of school life it is important that girls 
least to art initiative in these matters or at 

period especialW bofb"^^"^? during this final 

school whirb boarding-school and the day- 

There Sr a V I" ^o home life difficult. 

y een pleasure in living as it were at full 
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stretch, with scope for the complete satisfaction of the 
intellectual faculties and the emotional nature. Such is the 
life offered in a good school — the mind is stimulated by 
contact with the more mature mind of the teacher, and the 
heart finds satisfaction in the many opportunities for making 
friends, while in the facilities offered for physical exercise 
shared in by these friends, the full pulse of life beats 
quickly and girls feel that “ it is indeed a good thing 
for the eyes to behold the sun.” But the end, eagerly 
looked forward to, comes — the school life is ended and home 
life begins in earnest. Much allowance must be made at 
first for the effect of the entire change of surroundings ; the 
contrast is keen between the many young companions at 
school and the smaller circle of home, and between the 
prominence and comparative effacement of the intellectual 
element in life. The young girl has to adjust herself to the 
new conditions, a process often not accomplished without 
a certain sense of strain and difficulty. The most important 
factor in overcoming this difficulty is the closeness of union 
between mother and daughter. Casting a glance backward 
this fact has to be faced — that for .some ten or twelve years 


these two have lived lives to a great extent divided, even 
when spent under the same roof. The child, as such, has 
been shielded from anxiety, the young girl has had time 
secured to her for the pursuit of her studies and pleasures, in 
these she has been more or less absorbed and other 
have occupied but a subordinate place in her thoughts. Now 
all this wifi change, and there is also the other change, that the 
young girl is rapidly becoming the woman, and as such she 
instinctively claims the rights of womanhood to individual 
judgment and freedom of action. Ihere are, I believe, many 
in whom the mother instinct is so strong that it is wi 
difficulty they can realize that “the child "has given place 
f: the “woniL,” and the attempt to insist on the prote^ve 
and authoritative side of parental feeling produces a feeling 
of irritation in the daughter which finds vent in wild assertions 
of independence. In the ordinary f ''',1; 

when mother and grown-up daughter are almos learn ng to 
know each other afresh, ao great is 

it seems to me that the safest course is for 
recognise fully her daughter s womanhood, to admit 
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were on an equal footing to her friendship to share as far as 
possible her interests and to let the daughter feel that to her 
belone" the sorrows and anxieties as well as the joys of the 
home. One hears constantly of daughters who leave home 
because they “cannot get on at home,” because “there is 
nothing for them to do,” or other similar reasons. Surely 
this state of things should not exist. I believe that it is well 
that a girl as well as a boy should have such a preparation 
for life that she could, if necessary, support herself by 
her own exertions. I believe also, that there are some i 
whose bent or vocation towards certain occupations or pro- 
fessions is so strong that in work of that kind only can they 
find the power of self-expression, which is the foundation of 
happiness. The latter are almost certain to take their chosen 
path in spite of any obstacles which may lie in their way, but 
for the greater number of girls the natural sphere is the 
home with its round of quiet duty, and that such should leave 
and compete in the labour market with those who have no 
choice in the matter, is a cause of regret. 

I do not think we hear much of the impossibility of 
“getting on” at home in households where the mother 
follows the lines I have indicated, and where she has kept in 
touch with her daughter through each phase of her develop- 
ment. The plea of “ nothing to do ” may have something in 
it, and perhaps mothers do not make sufficient allowance for 
the overflowing energy of their daughters. Many seem to 
think that by resigning this or that duty to their daughters 
they are stripping themselves of sovereignty, resigning their 
rights over some portion of the little territory over which 
they were installed as queens, while others through 
mistaken Jove would willingly spare the daughters the tedium 
o any bksome duty, and continue to bear the whole burden 
en t ey might have the help of the vigorous young lifs* 
seems to me that a rational method would be to give to a 
^g t^ in turn the various duties falling to the head of 
^ ^ ’ ®’^her to perform or to see carried out by others, 

. , ^ them until practice has perfected her 

altno-Ai*h ^ proportion be entrusted to her 

on W T’ f^el that the same responsibility rests 

housebnlH*^ ^ if performance as on the head of the 
y this means the home-tie would be drawn 
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closer, the daughter would feel that she was necessary in 
the home, while the leisure thus secured to the mother would 
give her the time to understand and feel an interest in the 
things which interest the daughter. Then if more work is 
still demanded, there is always scope in the world outside ; 
much can be done to purify and beautify the corner nearest 
to us, and who so well able to do it as the woman who with 
youth, health, a cultured mind and a happy home, can enter 
with loving sympathy into the lives of her less fortunate 
sisters, can cheer the sick in households where the struggle 
for existence absorbs the time of those in health, can teach 
the little children to play, can engage in some of the many 
branches of work open to all who have leisure and goodwill r 
Again and again we hear the words, that girls are happy at 
school because they have plenty to do ; that women who 
have some definite occupation — who are doctors, teachers, 
engaged in business — are happier than those with nothing 
to do, and yet w^e seem in many instances to fail to learn the 
obvious lesson. Can we only work when driven by the stern 
mistress. Necessity, or allured by the prospect of making 
money ? Is not what we see rather a call to all to regulate 
their lives, to put work first and pleasure in its due place, 
and to feel that under the perfect law of liberty we are bound 
to follow the example of Him who said, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work ” ? 

Some may think possibly that the tendency of the course 1 
advocate is to subordinate the mother to the daughter, but 
this is farthest from my thoughts. In any pair of friends the 
higher and more experienced mind dominates the lower an 
less experienced, and though a mother longs to see in er 
daughter her best self embodied, yet from the point of 
experience she must always have the advantage of her 

"^^Funher I would urge that though the mother apparently 
steps down from the pinnacle of authority, she really raises 
he. daughter to her side, and the bond bettreen hem mU 
lose nothing of its sweetness by her so doing “f 

remarked that this is an age 

Obey your parents,” is reversed, and I should be so y g 
the impression that I sympathize in any 
of irreverence which characterizes in so many 
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behaviour of the young to their elders ; but when the mother 
is the daughter’s closest friend, there is no fear of her views 
being shelved with the careless remark that it is only rny 
mother and she doesn’t understand.” 

The watchword of every school should be, “ Non scholcs sed 
vitm” and all true teachers look forward to the time when 
their pupils will pass from their care to the wider life outside 
the school. The rule of law in the school aims at inculcating 
a habit of living by law. When obedience to this law is 
voluntary, the school has achieved its aim, but life after 
school must decide whether the habit is strong enough to 
remain in full force, and it should be the object of the home 
to strengthen this habit. The home life precedes the scl^ool 
life and succeeds it, and the success or failure of education 
may be generally tested by the degree to which the pupil is 
fitted for the position to be filled in life. In both love and 
justice must be combined, though the former naturally 
predominates in the home, the latter in the school. When 
school and home have so much in common, when they so act 
and react upon each other, it will not, I trust, be quite lost 
time to have spent an hour to-day in examining some of 
their mutual relations. I fear that my remarks may have 
been to some extent one-sided — we are naturally much 
influenced by our special stand-point, and cannot help seeing 
things as they appear from it. Still, if from different stand- 
points we collect and compare the phenomena observed, we 
may in time be in a position to draw deductions which shall 
materially affect our management of the next generation, 
an aid in the effort to train the children to become noble 
men and women, possessing in a greater degree than we do, 

‘<1^ ^verence, self-knowledge, and self-control,” which 
leaa iite to sovereign power.” 
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NEST-MAKING. 

NOTES OF THE EARLY SUMMER OF 1897. 

By Mary L. Armitt. 

The singular knowledge that birds possess of the right time to 
mate and to build appears to be instinctive; and the right time, 
which varies somewhat for different species, is the time when 
the food upon which that species subsists, is produced most 
abundantly. The migrant birds that come in spring to us, 
time their arrival almost to the moment at which it is safe to 
set up house-keeping, and to prepare for a coming progeny. 
And it is now well known, that the further north a bird breeds, 
and the longer is its spring journey to that breeding spot, 
the later does it delay the journey ; because summer, and the 
insect-life that summer brings, which it requires as food for 
its young, is more backward the further north it goes. 

The fact that birds are actuated by a sense of the right 
breeding time is shown by the behaviour of our resident 
birds. All the winter-staying species are here alike, and are 
ready for mating when the first warm spring days come ; all 
are subject to the same exciting influence of lengthening days 
and neighbourhood of the old nest-site. Yet all do not nest 
together: and those species, like the Titmice, which feed 
their nestlings from the insect-life of foliage, await a period 
that is also suitable for migrants from afar. So that a pair 
of Blue-tits may be seen feeding their family in the hole of 
the same oak-tree that shelters a nestful of Pied-flycatchers, 
whose parents, harking it is said from Africa, are engaged at 
the same time in the same business. Birds, however, that 
derive the bulk of their food from the ground, such as Rooks, 
Thrushes, Blackbirds, Robins, Dippers, Woodcocks, all breed 
and nest much earlier. The moist, waterlogged earth of the 
first spring months holds for them a store of food probably 
richer and ampler than a later and drier season supplies. 
Those jubilant first songs that rejoice the heart in damp 


